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“ To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
© And sweeten all the toils of human life.’”’—Tuomson. 
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o. 6.) WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1819. 
SOPHIA, and voluntarily met the colonel, thought 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


The following Sunday her excuse was 
given and admitted, her fond parents on- 
ly regretting their having so little of 
the company of their only” child; w hile 
Sophia inwardly shrunk at the prospect 
of what might be the consequence of her} 
thus madly forming an ac quaintance! 
with astranger; y et, Ww hile thus conscious 
of her danger, she determined to mect 
him, at the same time resolving that he 
should never persuade her to enter any 
house with him: accordingly, at the ap- 
pointed time, Sophia was true to her 
promise. Dorrington was in raptures, 
but concealed his joy under the appear- 
ance of acalm tranquillity. 

This eveniig was passed as the for- 
mer one had been, the coionel was live- 
ly and agreeable, and Sophia at her re- 
turn home endeavoured to banish every 
unpleasant refiection, and to think that 





it was imposible for her now to recede, 
and she as regularly met him every 
Wednesday evening as she had before 
visited her par ents. Weeks passed on, 
the winter had already begun its sways 
and walking in the strects was extreme- 
ly unpleasant. Frequently would Dor- 
rington exert his powers of persuasion 
to induce her to pass the time of their 
walk ina house; a parlour at a confec- 
tioner’s was often offered and as often 
refused; to go to the theatre, and to 
come out at half past eight o’clock. So- 
phia though passionately fond of theatri- 
cal amusements, still kept firm to her re- 
solution: while Dorrington, far from be- 
ing discouraged, found every obstacle cs- 
cited him more strongly to persevere, 

In these evening rambles colone! Dor 
rington would relate, in glowing colours, 
the superb splendour of the eastern 
world; and while Sophia listened to the 
pleasing tale, the involuntary sigh would 





in colonel Dorrington she had found ani 
agreeable friend, for he had now ceased! 
to address her as a lover. and tried to 
make her a convert to the system of 
Platonism. in which he too soon succeed- -| 
ed; and Sophia consented to give him the | 
title of her friend. 

“opbia having thus by 





app ointment | 


forever precluded her: this the 


often arise at the reftection that they 
were scenes from which her situation 
artfus 
Dorrington observed, and le would then 
in more flowery language describe some 


\Splencid fete, the elegant luxury of their 
dwellings. and the "erandeur of thei: 


jretinues, till the heast of Sophia sicken 














ed at the idea of the life to which she 
was doomed, and all her thoughts were 
of India and its voluptuous enjoyments. 

“It is there,” would the colonel say, 
“that men live; or rather that they en- 
joy life; art and nature unite in making 
it a terrestrial paradise; winter is there 
unknown, the land rejoices in the smiles 
of a perpetual summer; the richest fruits 
are there the spontaneous productions of 
ihe earth; tamarinds, pine apples, peach- 
es, and many other delicious fruits, 
grow without culture in the hedges, 
while every breeze is loaded with per- 
fume from orange trees, and a thou- 
sand aromatics that grow in the same 
wild state.” 

‘How delightful!” sighed Sophia. 

Well skilled in the knowledge of the 
world and of human nature, the colonel 
easily discovered every thought that pas- 
sed in her heart. He was aware that he 
had not been able to inspire her with love; 
put from her passion for the splendid 
scenes of life, he hoped equal success as 
ivom a softer sentiment: to make her 
dissatisfied with her present situation in 
jife, would be eventually disposing her 
to wish for and accept another; this en- 
couraged him to charm her fancy by ever 
dwelling on whatever was connected with 
fashion and magnificence. Too well did 
his stratagem succeed. The imagina- 
tion of Sophia was dazzled and enslaved 
hy his facinating descriptions. ‘Time 
seemed to fly when she was in his com- 
pany. 

Disgust at her present situation suc- 
ceeded to the calm contentment she had 
expericnced. Her dreams were now of 
India, elephants, and superb palanquins; 
and the conversation of the colonel was 
now the sole subject of her meditations 
from one interview till the hour arrived 
when she was again te meet him. 

Sometimes, indeed, a pang of remorse 
would dartacross her mind, and she 
would regret the moment she ever be- 
held him, and sigh that she could not 
break the charm that seemed to force 
her into his company. She felt that she 
could never love him; for notwithstan- 
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lding his glowing descriptions and insin- 


uating attentions, his presence always 
inspired her with a degree of terror she 
found it impossible entirely to suppress; 
yet though these reflections would occa- 
sionally intrude themselves, she still suf- 
fered herself to be exposed to dangers of 
which she was conscious, yet had not the 
resolution to avoid. 

It was now winter; the theatre, the 
opera, and masquerade, held forth all 
their charms to attract the spoiled chil- 
dren of affluence. The colonel and Sophia 
were one evening standing, observing 
and severely criticizing the fantastic 
crowds that poured into the Pantheon. 

“Of all amusements,’ said Sophia, 
‘sthere is noneI should like so much asa 
masquerade; I never was at one, and | 
would almost give my life to go.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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1 THE FEMALE WARRIOR; OR, FORTUNIO. 
[CONTINUED. | 


A balcony was faised on purpose for 
theemperor, and his consort and daugh- 
ter to see this sight. Fortunio came with 
his little train, and when he saw six 
great mountains of bread he turned pale; 
whieh had a quite contrary effect upon 
Grugeon, he being pleased therewith. 
The emperor laughed and jested with 


nue’s extravagant undertaking, while 
Grugeon was impatient for the signal. 
At last it was made by the sounding of 
trumpets and beat of drums,and Grugeon 
fell upon one of the heaps, and devoured 
it in less than a quarter of an hour, and 





after that all the rest. Never was great- 





was a piece of witchcraft, or that their 
eyes deceived them; which made them go 
to the place where the bread was piled 
up to be satisfied. Fortunio, who was in- 
finitely well pleased with this good suc- 
cess, went to the emperor, and asked 
him if he would be pleased to be as good 
as his word; to which the emperor, ei 
raged at being thus over-reached, re- 
iplied that it was teo much toeat withom 








all his court atthe knight and_ his reti- | 


ler astonishment! Every one thought it - 
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drinking, therefore, he, or some of his 
train, must drink all the water in the 
aqueducts and fountains that were in that 
city, and allthe wine in its cellars. Sir, 
said Fortunie, you would put it out of 
my power to obey your commands; how- 
ever I will try if 1 may flatter myself 
that you will restore to my master what 
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goal, you promise not to elude the word 


\you have given. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE MODERN GRISELDA, 
OR, A LESSON TO WIVES. 
[comTINvED.] 
Good Heavens! my dear Griselda, 





I have demanded. It shall be done, said|what can be the matter? 


the emperor, if you succeed in your un- 


A melancholy, not to say sullen si- 


dertaking. The knight asked the empe-jlence was maintained by his dear Gri. 
ror if he himself would be present; he an-selda, till this question had been reiterat- 
swered yes,he would, because so rare anjed in all the possible tones of fond soli- 
action deserved his curiosity: And get-|citude and alarm; at last in broken sen 

ting that instant into his chariot, carried|tences she replied: 


him to a fountain, of seven marble lions, 


That she saw hedid not love her; ne 


which vomited up as much water asiver had loved her; that she had now but 
formed a large river. Trinquet made up/too much reason to be convinced that all 


to the bason, and without so much asjher fears were real, not imaginary. That 


ever fetching his breath, drank it up and/her presentiments, alas! never deceived 
left the fishes in the mud and sand; injher! that she was the most miserable wo- 


and ponds belonging to the city. After 
this experiment, the emperor never 
doubted but he would drink the wine as 
well as the water; insomuch that he, as 
well as the owners, had no inclination to 
try him: but Trinquet complained high- 
ly of that injustice, alleging, that he 
had as much right to the wine asthe wa- 
ter; insomuch, that the emperor that he 
might not be thought altogether covet- 
ous, consented to his desires. After that 
Fortunio, taking this opportunity, put 
him in mind of his promise, which un- 
willing to perform put him out of hu- 
mour. He called his council, and told 
them how much he was concerned, that 
he had promised this young Ambassador 
toreturn what he had taken. from his 
master; but withal, he thought the con- 
ditions he agreed upon were impractica- 
ble; therefore assembled them to know 
how he might avoid what was so much 
against his interest and inclination. The 
princess his daughter, who was a very 
beautiful princess, having feard how 
inuch he was embarrassed, came to him, 
and said Sir, as you know none that 
ever ran with me could ever boast of the 





» like manner he did by all the aqueducts|man on earth. 


Her husband’s unfeigned astonish- 
mentshe seemed to consider as an ag- 
gravation of her woes, and it was an ad- 
ditional insult to plead ignorance of his 
offence. 

Ifhe did not understand her feelings, it 
was impossible, it was needless to explain 
them. He must have lost all sympathy 
with her; all tenderness for her, ifhe did 
not know what had passed in her mind. 

Theman stood in stupid innocence: 
provoked to speak more plainly, the la- 
dy exclaimed: 

Unfeeling! cruel! barbarous man! Have 
not you this whole day been trying your 
utmost skill te torment me to death? and, 
proud of your success, now you come te 
enjoy your triumph. 

Success! triumph. 

Yes, triumph! I see itin your eyes; it 
is in vain to deny it. All this 1 owe to 
your friend Mr. Granby: why he should 
be my enemy, I! who never injured him, 
or any bedy living, in thought, word, or 
deed; why he should be my enemy!— 
Enemy! my love, thisis the strangest 
fancy! why should you imagine that he is 
your enemy? 








victory, if you think fit I will contend 


He is my enemy, nobody sliall ever 





vith him. and if he reaches first the! 


convince me of the contrary; he has 












wounded me in the tenderest point, and 
in the basest manner. Has not he done 
his utmost, in the most artful, insidious 
way, even before my face, to persuade 
you that you were a thousand times hap- 
pier when you were a bachelor than you 
are now; than you ever have been since 
you married me? 

O my dear Griselda! you totally mis- 
understand him, such a thought never 
entered his mind. 

Pardon me, I know him better than 
you do. 

But I have known him ever sincel 
was a child. 

That is the very reason you cannot 
judge of him as well as I can; how could 
you judge of character when you were a 
child 

But now that I am a man—— 

Now that you are a man you are pre- 
judiced in his favour by all the associa- 
tions of your childhood. All those asso- 
ciations, continued the fair one, renew- 
ing her tears, all those early associa- 
tions which are stronger than every o- 
ther species of affection; all those associ- 
ations which I never can have in your} 
mind, which ever must act against me, 
and which no merit, if] had any merit, 
no tenderness, no fidelity. no fondness 
of mine can ever hope to balance in the 
heart of the man I love. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





One of the neatest epigrams I recollect is that 
of the facetious Garrick on Dr, Hill, a physician 
and a dramatic author. 

For physic and farces his equal there scarce is, 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 





A wit of the sixteenth century, whose extrava- 
gance had obliged him to dispose of a great 
part of his paternal property, once exclaimed to 
his servant. as he was riding over one of these 
estates, called Nyland, 

John, John, this Nyland, 
Alas, once was my land; 
to which henest John, with admirable prompt- 
ness, replied: 
If you had had more wit, sir, 
It might have been your’s yet, sir. 
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CUPID. 
By a Successful Lover. 


CUPID has an infant’s smiles, 
Wanton tricks, and artful wiles, 
With an air of innocence, 
Which enchants our ev’ry sense. 
While he gambols, frolics, kisses, 
Toys and loads us with caresses, Ls 
Though he aims and throws his darf, 
Tis to captivate the heart. 
So the flattery of his tongue 
Charms tle aged and the young; 
Sweet like honey it distils, 
And the breast with rapture fills, 
See! he comes with flaxen hair, 
Playful, wanton, hght as air! 
How engaging is his mien! 
Pleasure in his looks is seen. 
View his opening lips disclose 
All the beauties of the rose! 
Health and joy his cheeks adorn, 
With the blushes of the morn. 
Let him use his various arts 
To engage and win our hearts, 
When he flatters, vows, and swears, 
Charms with smiles or plesds with tears: 
For he is a timid child, 
Void of malice, meek, and mild: 
Take him to your breasts, ve fair! 
You’ll not find a tyrant there, 
Know! he reigns with gentlest sway; 
Cheerful all his will obey. ; 
Ev’n stern reason quits his awe, 
And smiles as he receives his law. 
FOR TITE INQUISITOR. 

To Mr. A. 


Tis not the marks of age you see, 
So deeply stamp’d upon this brow; 
Tis not the lapse of rolling years 
You think:you see upon it now. 


Oh! no; my years have but been few, r 
Not yet arrived at manhood‘s prime; "4 
Twas trouble struck those furrows there, 

And not the scythe of time. 


Few were the days to me assign’d 
Ev’n sorrow saw and claim’d her child; 
Distraction came in sorrows train 

And drove my bosom almost wild. ae 


At sorrow‘s shrine had’st thou e’er knelt 

And known the griefs that [have known 

Yes; had’st thou felt what I have felt wf 
These furrows would have been thir.e own. 











AN Irish Student was once asked what was 
meant by posthumous works?/—‘ They are 
such works, said Paddy, as a man writes after he 
is dead.” 
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